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ENRICHED HIGH SCHOOL hiaameaag ADVOCATED 


adoption of a greatly enriched 
instructional program suited to the needs 
of all high is the 
recommendation of a special committee 
on secondary education which just 


its report to the State Educa 


school boys and girls 
has 
submitted 
tion Department and the 
the State. 

Published by the E« 
ment with the title, Basic 
Education, it is the 
e appointed over a 
Education 


. school people ol 
lucation Depart 
Issues in Sec- 
ondary report of a 
comunitte 
Commissioner of 
Stoddard, 
introduction that this report, * 


consultative 
year ago by 


George D. who states in the 


hammered 
must 


out by practical school men, who 


consider the 


financial and administrative 
their 
without its projec 


elements.” The 


requirements of all recommenda 


tions, is not, however, 


tive and imaginative 
Commissioner explains that the report is 
advance of action to secure 


agreement. 


presented 
wider discussion and general 
The committee that prepared the report 
John A. Duffy, for 
merly diocesan superintendent of schools 
Frederic Ernst, sup- 
erintendent of schools, New York City; 
Ernest A. Frier, principal, Delaware 
Academy and Central School, Delhi (now 
associate supervisor, State Education De- 
partment) ; Claude L. Kulp, superintend- 
ent of Ithaca; George F. 
Pigott jr, superintendent of 

New City: Morris E. 


consists of the Rev. 


Rochester : associate 


schools, 
associate 


York 


schor Is, 


Siegel, assistant superintendent of schools, 


New York City; 
superintendent of schools, Rochester ; 
Lyndon H. Strough, principal, Niagara 
Falls High School (now superintendent 
Rome); George M. Wiley, 
Commissioner of Education, 


James M. Spinning, 


of schools, 
Associate 


tate Education Department, chairman of 
and Warren W. 


Education, 


Knox, 
State 


the committee ; 


Director of Secondary 


Department, who served as 


secretary of the 


I-ducation 
committee. 

points out that over 
1900, the in 
in high school enrolment was over 


The report 
{0-year period starting in 
crease 
1000 per cent. 
half of the 
graduated from high 


Even so, it is remarked, 


nly about pupils entering 
seventh grade were 
During the years this up- 
was halted and high 
enrolment in the State declined 
740,000 in 1941 to 580,000 in 1944. 
Stoddard states that “ This 


youth’s contribu- 


school. war 


ward trend schoo! 


from 


Commissioner 
measure of 
effort 
ponement of educational experience,” 
adds, “‘ It is to take stock.” 


Discussing the “ common learnings ”"— 


loss 1s one 
in terms of post- 
and 


tion to the war 


time 
the binding elements of secondary school- 
ing that should be the heritage of all 
children in American democracy — the 
report stresses the importance of develop- 
ing a common understanding and deeper 
values which by 
part of the 
high 


those 
should be 
boy and girl 


appreciation of 
consent 
every 


common 
education of 
school age 
The report recommends that approxi- 
mig the curriculum should 
be devoted to the program of such 
conumon learnings. Of the 17 units 
recommended for graduation the commit- 
tee recommends that “ the constant area 
include four units or their equivalent in 
English, three units or their equivalent in 
social studies, one unit or its equivalent 


one-half of 


basic 


in science and one unit or its equivalent in 
health.” 








Another recommendation — is 


flexibility of the framework of instruction 


greater 


and in the planning of schedules in order 
that all the pupils of secondary schools 
may be served more effectively than has 
been the practice in many schools. In 
this connection the committee states : 
The amassing of “credits” or 
“units” required for graduation, 
regulations relative to “ constants ” 
or “electives,” requirements as to 
“ passing marks,” daily and weekly 
class schedules, courses of study, in- 
structional outlines—these and 
many other administrative and super- 
visory devices have a tendency to be 
mechanical in their effect on the work 
and activities of the pupils. The 
abuse rather than the use of these 
devices is responsible in part for 
some of the liabilities in our educa- 
tional procedures. 

Among other important recommenda- 
tions for administrative procedures are 
that greater emphasis be given to coun- 
seling and advisory service, a recognition 
of the fact that the human equation must 
be given a dominant place in the work 
with adolescents, more democratic pro- 
cedures in curriculum planning, wider 
use of audio-visual aids and more fre- 
quent use of scientific devices for measur- 
ing progress rather than reliance upon the 
single factor of a final examination. 

Lessons learned from military educa- 
tion during the.war are reviewed, espe- 
cially with regard to the use of new 
methods of instruction and the use of apti- 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 

The regional conferences for district 
superintendents will be held at the follow- 
ing times and places: January 29th—30th, 
Regents Room, State Education Building, 
Albany; January 31st and February Ist, 
Suffalo; February 5th-6th, Hotel Syra- 
cuse, Syracuse; February 13th—14th, 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 
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tude testing, counseling and placem 
technics employed by the military. 


The report states that no matter how 


wisely the program of high school educa- 


tion is planned, it will not automatically 


insure the outcomes essential to the 


richment of community life and the 


velopment of individual well-being. It is 


pointed out, however, that “ the achieve- 
ment of the public schools during the past 
generation, as demonstrated in every area 
of the war effort, gives ample evidence 
that the problems which still confront us 
in the program of adolescent education 
can be satisfactorily met.” 

The philosophy that permeates this sig- 
nificant report is summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

Although we live in a machine age 
and in a period when the language 
of the craftsman has become almost 
an unknown tongue, yet the unique 
product is the only evidence of the 
individuality of the workman, and 
only through the loving handwork of 
the craftsman do we put the stamp of 
excellence upon our labors. Living 
is an art in which quality must be 
treasured as of vastly greater wort! 
than quantity. Life can never be- 
come full or rich by factory methods 
It is organic; it is not tool-turned 
It is, so to speak, handwrought. 
This is the ideal toward which. the 

schools must strive. In these diff- 
cult days our educational thinking 
must be done not in the spirit of 
slogans but rather in the spirit of a 
democratic philose yphy. 


BOARD PRESIDENT DIES 


A. H. Griffith, president of the board 
of education of Downsville Central 
School, died December 10, 1945. During 
his more than 30 years of service on the 
Downsville school board, Mr Griffith was 
president of the union free school board 
for a number of vears and was later ac- 


+ 


tive in the movement for centralization. 
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Veterans’ Education 





SCHOOLS OFFER PROGRAMS FOR VETERANS 


Secondary schools in the State are mak- 
ing various arrangements to help the large 
number of veterans who wish to com- 
plete their high school work, George A. 
Place, supervisor of veterans’ education, 
reports. Many admitting 
veterans into regular day school classes 


schools are 


until the number justifies special classes 
for veterans. In some places, evening 
classes are being arranged for veterans to 
attend from two to 16 hours a week. 
Opportunity for acceleration is offered 
in nearly all schools. Veterans are also 
taking advantage of the special provision 
which allows them to pass Regents exami- 
nations on short time with a grade of 
They are taking a wide 
variety of courses but the largest enrol- 


65 per cent. 


ment of veterans-is in English, American 
history, trade and vocational classes. 
According to a recent announcement of 
the New York City board of education, 
more than 3900 New York City veterans 
of World War II have returned to the 
public there for training in 
academic and vocational subjects. Of this 
number, 3300 were enrolled in the regular 
day and evening academic, vocational and 
trade schools, as of December 14th; 600 
were registered in two special trade train- 


schoc Is 


ing centers. 

Under a plan worked out by Superin- 
tendent of Schools John E. Wade and his 
associates, veterans in New York City 
are offered the following: They may be 
readmitted to the day high schools which 
they last attended or any other high 
school. They may be admitted to the 
evening high schools. They are permitted 
to attend a day school and an evening 
school concurrently. They may have ac- 
celerated instruction in both day and even- 
ing schools. 


terminal 


interested in 


For veterans 
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vocational training, special trade centers 
have been established in Manhattan at 45 
Rivington street and in Brooklyn at 
Third avenue and Pacific street, where 
trainees receive special full-time instruc- 
tion under arrangement between the board 
of education and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

The courses of study in the trade 
include radio mechanics and 
service, radio operation, radio technician, 
refrigeration mechanics, automobile me- 


schor Is 


chanics, electric wiring and motor testing, 
machine shop practice and upholstery. 
Other courses are to be added soon. 

In Rochester more than 300 veterans 
are enrolled in classes set up exclusively 
for veterans. Taught by selected teachers, 
the veterans in these classes are allowed 
to progress at their own rate. Rochester 
also has a large registration in apprentice 
trade groups. 

The Buffalo public schools have opened 
several courses for veterans in the voca- 
tional schools. Courses are operated at 
Seneca and at Burgard Vocational high 
schools, and 55 veterans are being trained 
in radio repair, refrigeration, automobile 
mechanics and aviation mechanics. 

Other cities in the State report activity 
in connection with high school programs 
for veterans. Niagara Falls has prepared 
a booklet entitled Veterans’ Educational 
Program and plans to separate 
classes for veterans this month. White 
Plains has veterans enrolled in a wide 


open 


variety of regular high school classes. In 
Newburgh there are 56 veterans enrolled 
in evening classes, in addition to 130 en- 
listed men from Stewart Air Field. In- 
formation on the separate 
veterans in Elmira was contained in the 
October 1945 issue of the BULLETIN TO 
THE SCHOOLS, 


school for 
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VETERANS WANT COURSES 


Nearly one-fourth of 40,000 enlisted 
men interviewed recently at the Fort Dix 
Separation Center indicated that they plan 
to undertake some type of education 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

Of those in this random sampling who 
want further education, 15.5 per cent in- 
dicated that they want full-time day pro- 
grams and 84.5 per cent want part-time 
or evening courses. The largest number 
indicated interest in vocational training. 

According to Dr John S. Allen, co- 
ordinator of veterans’ affairs of the State 
Education Department, if the same per- 
centages derived from this study are ap- 
plied to New York State, it is estimated 
that 330,000 of the 1,500,000 men and 
women of the State who will have been in 
military service by the end of the war, 
will seek further education. Of this num- 
ber, it may also be predicted that approxi- 
mately 51,520 New York State veterans 
will want full-time programs and 278,850 
will want part-time or evening courses. 


—_-Q-———_— 


WIVES AT COLGATE 


Women may now be admitted to classes 
in Colgate University under a new ruling 
which allows wives of veterans attending 
Colgate to take work for credit. This is 
the first time in the 126-year-old history 
of Colgate University that women have 
been admitted to classes. 

Since Colgate is not authorized to grant 
degrees to women, those wives who want 
to apply their Colgate work toward de- 
grees will need to make arrangements to 
transfer their credits to institutions grant- 
ing degrees to women. 


—_——_Q—_—— 


Benjamin R. Miller, who served six 
years on the staff of the State Education 
Department as supervisor of school trans- 
portation, has been appointed director of 
the man power supply department of the 
American Trucking Association. 
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DRIVER TRAINING STUDY 

Driver Training Reduces Traffic Acci- 
dents One Half is both the title and the 
main conclusion of a study recently pub- 
lished by the American Automobile As- 
sociation. 

The study attempted to measure the re- 
sults achieved through classroom instruc- 
tion and behind-the-wheel training in high 
schools. This was done by analyzing the 
accident and conviction records of 1880 
high school pupils who received driver 
training with the records of 1372 who re- 
ceived no training. All were graduated 
from 11 Cleveland, Ohio, high schools be- 
tween June 1939 and June 1941 and all 
received driver licenses. Accident and 
conviction records were checked from the 
time of graduation to November 1941. 

The report concludes that, generally 
speaking, training reduced the number of 
accidents in which men were involved by 
one-half. The number of accidents and 
convictions reported for women was s0 
small that no conclusions were drawn. 

The publication also reports the find- 
ings of a comparision of accident records 
for three years of 250 drivers trained in 
driver training schools in State College, 
Pa., with the records of 250 who received 
no special training. There were 13 acci- 
dents reported for the untrained group 
and five for the trained drivers, leading to 
the conclusion that there is every indi- 
cation that definite training tends to lessen 
serious driving difficulties. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from local automobile clubs or from the 
Traffic Engineering and Safety Depart- 
ment, American Automobile Association, 
Washington 6, D. C. 









RETURNS TO INSTITUTE 


The Rev. Arthur J. Doege has re- 
turned to the office of president of Con- 
cordia Collegiate Institute at Bronxville 
after three years and 11 months of service 
in the United States Army as chaplain 
He holds the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
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REPORT ON FINANCING OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Financing of Higher Education 
in New York State is the title of the most 
recent report of the Division of Research 
in its series concerning the resources and 
needs of higher education in New York 
State. The new report was prepared by 
Dr John Dale Russell, Dr Philip A. 
Cowen and Dr John W. Paige. 


The report states that “.. . the policy 
within the State is to throw on the stu- 
dent and his family the greatest part of 
the burden of supplying funds needed 


for the current support of higher educa- 
tion.” It is pointed out that higher edu- 
cation in New York State is not a privi- 
lege that is equally open to capable young 
people of all economic levels. The con- 
clusion reached is that until the State 
makes more extensive provisions, pre- 
ferably through an increased state scholar- 
ship program, capable young people at 
lower economic levels will continue to 
lack the opportunities for higher educa- 
tion that similarly situated high school 
graduates are given in most other states. 





SCHOOLS EVALUATED 

Teachers Evaluate Their Schools is the 
title of a recent mimeographed publica- 
tion of the Division of Research of the 
State Education Department. Prepared 
by Ernest F. Weinrich, research associ- 
ate, the publication is a summary and 
interpretation of opinions of local school 
teachers on items contained in another 
publication of the Division of Research, 
A Digest of Proposals for the Improve- 
ment of Secondary Education. 

In his report, Mr Weinrich states that 
responses of teachers participating in the 
study reflect a liberal educational philoso- 
phy and an understanding of the compre- 
hensive scope of the school’s responsi- 
bility to youth. In_ the 
teachers, additional personnel and finances 
are the most urgent 
According to the new publication, teach- 
ers also believe that more favorable com- 
munity attitudes and more vigorous lead- 
ership by school administrators would 
improve many current school practices. 


opinion of 


needs of schools. 
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MIGRATION OF STUDENTS 

The Division of Research of the State 
Education Department has recently pub- 
lished a research report entitled Migra- 
tion of College Students to and from 
New York State. Authors of the report 
are Dr John Dale Russell and Dr John 
W. Paige. Some of the implications of 
the study were graphically presented in 
a previous booklet. 

The statistics presented in the new 
booklet show that in 1941-42, 31,639 
New York State residents migrated to 
institutions in other states while only 
17,453 residents of other states came to 
New York for higher education. 

The general conclusion from this study 
is that New York State has important 
unmet needs in higher education and that, 
if New York State wishes to meet the 
needs of its youth it must provide more 
educational opportunities at low cost to 
the students, increase educational facili- 
ties and improve the quality of existing 
facilities. 
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VOCATIONAL STUDY 


At the request of a committee of dis- 
trict superintendents of Chautauqua 
county, Dr Edmund H. Crane, supervisor 
in the Division of Research, is supervis- 
ing a study of the need and feasibility of 
a more complete system of vocational 
education for the youth in the rural areas 
of that county. District superintendents 
and rural school principals in the area 
met to analyze the problem and agreed 
on a plan of study. Questionnaires are 
now being prepared to secure information 
on the pupils and present educational 
programs. Actual field work on this 
study may be postponed until spring. 


COUNCIL HEARS REPORT 

The joint advisory committees for the 
intermediate district study met in Albany 
December 12th and 13th to review the 
findings of the study and to discuss 
recommendations to be made in a report 
to the Council on Rural Education in 
February. 

Dr Shirley Cooper, research associate 
on the study, was honored at a farewell 
dinner December 12th. He has accepted 
a position as assistant director of the 
Rural Education Division of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SURVEY 

Two meetings were held in Albany 
during the two weeks, November 26th to 
December 8th, for review of tentative 
recommendations on the study of public 
libraries in New York State, as formu- 
lated by Dr Errett W. McDiarmid, chief 
consultant. 

One was a meeting of the consultants 
of the study and the other was a joint 
meeting of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation’s council and committee on survey. 
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ECKLES RETIRES 

George H. Eckles, who retired in De- 
cember as principal of New Rochelle High 
School, was honored at a farewell dinner 
December 4, 1945, in New Rochelle, at- 
tended by more than 150 persons. He had 
been principal of New Rochelle High 
School since it opened in 1926. 

Mr Eckles attended the Model School 
of the State Normal School in Shippens- 
burg, Pa., of which his father was prin- 
cipal for more than 20 years. He re- 
ceived the bachelor of arts and master of 
arts degrees from Gettysburg College and 
did graduate work at Cornell, Brown and 
Columbia universities. 

Before going to New Rochelle Mr 
Eckles was principal of the Atlantic City 
High School, superintendent of schools in 
New Brunswick, N. J., and principal of 
the Technical High School in Providence. 


0 


ALFRED E. SMITH AWARD 


Awarded for the first time in 1945, the 
Alfred E. Smith Award for the “* layman 
rendering conspicuous service to public 
education,” was presented to Edward R. 
Eastman of Ithaca at the centennial meet- 
ing of the New York State Teachers 
November 20, 1945, in 








Association 
Syracuse. 
The award, which consists of a scroll 
and medal bearing the likeness of Alfred 
E. Smith, was presented by Dr H. Claude 
Hardy, chairman of the committee on the 
Alfred E. Smith Award. Dr Charles C. 
Ward, president of the association, read 
the citation which accompanied the award. 


——_0———_- 


RICHMOND HONORED 


A memorial plaque honoring William 
R. Richmond, superintendent of schools 
in Watervliet for 18 years, who died in 
February 1945, was dedicated November 
29, 1945. The plaque is located in the 
hall of Watervliet High School. 
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AVIATION TRAINING 


A number of industrial arts and class- 
room teachers are enrolled in the seven 
teacher training courses 
the Industrial Arts 


aviation 
are part of 


new 
which 


Junior Aviation program of the State 


Education Department. These courses 
have been organized to meet the demand 
by teachers for aviation education. 

Courses are offered in model aircraft 
and theory of aviation and include the 
construction of model aircraft, aerody- 
namic experimental equipment and teach- 
ing aids, the use of aviation films, the 
organization of flying model aircraft 
contests and the theory of aviation. 

Local school authorities have cooperated 
by providing shop facilities and equip- 
ment for the classes, which meet from 7 
to 10 p. m. The schedule of courses as 
they have been established to date is: 
Delmar, Bethlehem Central School, 
Wednesday evenings, Emerson Neuthardt, 
instructor; Buffalo, Hutchinson-Central 
High School, Thursday, Edwin King; 
Elmira, Elmira Veterans’ School, Mon- 
day, Anthony Ekes; Goshen 
Central School, Monday, George McGin- 
nis; Rochester, Edison Vocational School, 
Thursday, Harold Payne; Syracuse, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Thursday, 
Stanley Zamory; White Plains, East 
View Junior High School, Monday, 
Aaron England. 


Goshen, 


—_—— Q—_—_ 


HOMEMAKING BUDGET 


The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
State Education Department has urged 
teachers of homemaking and home eco- 
nomics to make budgets for their home- 
making departments. The making of the 
budget is recommended as a problem for 
classes in homemaking to work out as part 
of their home management work. 
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WOODWORKING COURSE 
The Jamestown board of 
with the cooperation of local manufactur- 
ers of furniture, has initiated a four-year 
technical course in woodworking. Similar 
to mechanical technical courses previously 
in operation, the new course will prepare 
pupils for the Regents technical diploma. 
The Jamestown Area Furniture Manu- 
awards, 


education, 


facturers has _ offered 
amounting to $175 annually, for the three 
highest ranking pupils to complete this 
course. Graduates of the course will 
enter industrial plants in Jamestown as 
apprentices and will continue their edu- 
cation through evening extension courses 
offered at the Jamestown High School. 


cash 


FLOOR PLANS PREPARED 


The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation of the State Education Department 
is preparing a series of new plans for 
homemaking departments and also a series 
of plans for cafeteria kitchens and dining 
rooms. These plans will be available to 


architects, boards of education, school 
administrators and teachers of home eco- 


nomics and homemaking. 


SCHOOL HONORED 

The American Flag which flew over 
the Capitol in Washington, D. C., during 
the first session of the 79th Congress has 
been presented to the Edison Technical 
and Industrial High School, Rochester, 
in appreciation of the service rendered 
by this school in training personnel for 
the Army Ordnance Department. The 
flag was presented to Howard 5S. Ben- 
nett, principal of the school, in a cere- 
mony held in December. 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 

The state committee on related technical 
subjects in the industrial high schools 
recently held a three-day meeting in 
Buffalo. Sessions were scheduled with 
teachers from the Buffalo vocational 
schools in applied mathematics, related 
drafting and trade science. The work of 
this committee will eventually result in a 
outline of the content for 


suggested 
courses of study in these subjects, for use 


in vocational industrial schools. The 
work is being coordinated by William N. 
Fenninger and Edward H. Lang, super- 
visors in the Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education, State Education De- 
partment. 


CONVENTION SCHEDULED 


The annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association will be held in 
Buffalo February 6th-9th. This group is 
the second largest national organization 
of teachers. Of special interest to teach- 
ers and administrators in the fields of 
guidance, agriculture, business subjects, 
homemaking, industrial arts and voca- 
tional industrial and technical subjects, 
the convention will emphasize the place 
of vocational schools in peacetime, retrain- 
ing of veterans and the development 
of area vocational schools. 


a | 


BUSINESS INSTITUTES 

Officers elected at the annual meeting 
of the Association of Business Institutes 
of the State of New York, held Decem- 
ber 7, 1945, at the New York Business 
Institute, 5 West 63d street, New York 
City, are: chairman, George A. Spauld- 
ing, vice president of the Bryant and 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo; 
secretary, Alice Ottun, dean of Pace 
Institute, New York City; treasurer, 
Donald E. Deyo, director, New York 
Business Institute, New York City. 
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HONOR TO PRINCIPAL 


The Industrial High School in Dun- 
kirk will honor the memory of a former 
principal, Captain Charles D. Tinley, who 
died in a Japanese prison camp after 
capture in the Philippines, by placing a 
bronze plaque in the lobby of the school. 
Captain Tinley left Dunkirk in 1941 
after serving two years as principal of 
the Industrial High School. 


—_Q——_ 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, has appointed a committee 
on federal surplus property. Members 
of the committee are Dr Hermann Cooper, 
Assistant Commissioner for Teacher Edu- 
cation; Dr John S. Allen, Director of the 
Division of Higher Education; Frank P. 
Johnston, Chief of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial and Technical Education. 

This committee will coordinate the pro- 
curement of surplus materials and will 
recommend policies to be followed in 
order to secure the greatest benefit to all 
the schools of the State. Institutions 
eligible for receipt of surplus materials 
include teachers colleges, engineering col- 
leges, liberal arts colleges, elementary and 
secondary schools and technical institutes. 

J. G. Mathews has been appointed as 
director of procurement and will be di- 
rectly responsible for the procurement 
and allocation of surplus materials to 
these schools. 


PRINCIPAL RETURNS 


Lieutenant Charles R. Mosback has 
returned to his position as principal of 
Oceanside Senior High School after 
being released from active duty by the 
Navy. Lieutenant Mosback was a gun- 
nery officer in the armed guard before 
being assigned to the Lido Beach Navy 
Personnel Separation Center, where he 
was head of the educational service. 
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DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS ELECT CHAPMAN 


Arthur B. Chapman, superintendent of 
schools of the second supervisory district 
of Oswego county, was elected president 
of the New York State Association of 
District Superintendents of Schools at 
the 34th annual meeting held October 
29th-31st in Syracuse. Other officers 
elected are: first vice president, Walter 
M. Ormsby, Suffolk county; second vice 
president, Mrs Amy Bull Crist, Orange 
county; secretary, Mrs Pauline G. Bush, 
Chemung county ; treasurer, F. K. Froh- 
lich, Niagara county. 

The annual conference in 1946 will be 
held at Saranac Inn on the three days 
preceding the annual meeting of city and 
village superintendents. 

Resolutions adopted at the 1945 meet- 
ing include the following: 

Favoring the establishment of an in- 
ternational education organization 


Pledging continued support of the 
Council on Rural Education 

Seeking legislation which will insure 
adequate state aid for transportation by 
means of a simple formula 

Favoring a progam of state aid to cen- 
tral school districts which will offer chil- 
dren in central districts a good basic 
program of instruction as well as give 
extended services and afford an incentive 
for further centralization 

Seeking legislation increasing the sal- 
aries of district superintendents 

Asking clerical assistance for district 
superintendents 

Seeking legislation requiring union free 
school districts not maintaining academic 
departments (with eight or more teach- 
ers) and common school districts em- 
ploying eight or more teachers, to file 
salary schedules providing for a mini- 
mum and maximum salary with yearly 
increments 





SCHOOL LUNCH SUPERVISORS APPOINTED 

A graduate of State College for Teach- 
ers at Buffalo, Miss Holmwood received 
the master of science degree from Cornell 


Marion A. Wood and Eleanor Holm- 
wood have been appointed school lunch 
supervisors in the State Education De- 
partment to succeed Mrs’ Ethelwyn 
Cornelius and Mrs Ruth Cheney, who 
have resigned. 

Miss Wood received the degrees of 
bachelor of science and master of science 
from Cornell University and has also 
completed a dietitian’s training course at 
the Albany Hospital. She has had ex- 
perience in institutional management and 
dietetics and has been research associate 
and assistant in the department of insti- 
tutional management in the College of 
Home Cornell University. 
She is also co-author of a recent Cornell 
bulletin entitled Meals for Many. 


Economics, 
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University. She has been a teacher of 
home economics and school lunch super- 
visor in public schools of the State and 
has taught at the State Agricultural and 
Technical Institutes at Canton and Delhi. 

Mrs Cornelius resigned December 1, 
1945, in order to join her husband who 
returned from service overseas. She was 
a teacher of home economics in the Ithaca 
public schools before accepting the posi- 
tion of school lunch supervisor, which she 
held for a year. Mrs Cheney, who also 
served as school lunch supervisor for one 
year, has joined the staff of the State 


Youth Commission. 
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CAUTION REQUIRED WHEN PASSING SCHOOL BUS 


Since July 1, 1945, two New York 
State school children have been killed by 
motorists who passed school buses which 
were discharging pupils near their homes. 


This fact was revealed by Maurice G. 
Osborne, Chief of the Bureau of Field 
Services, State Education Department. 
In one of the accidents, the victim was 
a little girl who was rushing home after 
her first day at school and was struck by 


a car as she was leaving the school bus. 
The other accident was caused by an 
out-of-state truck. 


The New York State Law in regard 
to passing a standing school bus (article 
6, section 61, paragraph 24) states that 
motorists approaching a standing school 
bus from either direction must come to 
a dead stop and then proceed with cau- 
tion at a slow speed. 

Mr Osborne points out that such cau- 
tion on the part of motorists will save 
the lives of children. He also advises that 
the public constantly be kept informed of 
the increased number of school buses on 
the road during the early morning and 
late afternoon. 





PLANS APPROVED FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS 


Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds include the 
following : 

District 3, Hempstead, painting, $1575; ap- 
proved October 10th 

Bethpage, waterproofing of building walls, 
$1000; approved October 13th 

Scotia, fencing at Lincoln, Mohawk and 
Sacandaga playgrounds, $3000; approved Oc- 
tober 13th 

Ilion, concrete stairway to high school, $7082; 
approved October 19th 

District 6, Rome, purchase of new school 
building site and construction of addition; im- 
proving present school facilities, $4500; ap- 
proved October 19th 

Rock City Falls, fire escape, $694; approved 
October 24th 

Chestertown, insulation of building, 
except one-story wing, $2356; approved October 
3l1st 

East Syracuse, replacement of ventilator tops, 
$1000; approved November Ist 

Sherburne, extension of fire main, $1272.26; 
boiler, $1000; approved No- 


school 


reducing steam 
vember 2d 
District 2, 
stallation of flush 
November 13th 


Plymouth, Chenango county, in- 
toilets, $1500; approved 
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Germantown, covering sides of coping on 
parapet walls, $1740; approved November 13th 

Felt Mills, heating equipment, $1200; ap- 
proved November 13th 

West Leyden, new ventilator, tile on gym- 
nasium walls; intercommunication — system, 
$3085.02; approved November 16th 

Carle Place, repairs to roof, $4400; approved 
November 24th 

Salamanca, stage equipment, $1848; approved 
November 16th; painting part of interior of 
high school, $1000; approved November 28th 

Garnerville, new auditorium floor, including 
removal of old floor, $1200; approved Novem- 
ber 30th 


LIBRARY DEDICATED 


Bennett High School in Buffalo 
observed National Book Week in Novem- 
ber 1945 with the dedication of the 
Charles Elbert Rhodes Library, which 
comprises over 2000 volumes that were 
formerly part of the private collection of 
Mr Rhodes, first principal of Bennett 
High School. 
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EXPANSION OF SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM URGED 


Speaking at a hearing of the Desmond 
Joint Legislative Committee on Nutrition 
held December 12th in the State Office 
Building, New York City, Dr Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for 
Instructional Supervision of the State 
Education Department and director of 
the state school lunch program, urged the 
committee to discover ways and means 
by which the school lunch program can 
be extended so that all children who need 
its benefits may receive them. 

Doctor Van Kleeck said that despite 
a 20 per cent increase in the number of 
New York State school children getting 
noon lunches or midmorning milk, no 
lunch programs are operating in 58 per 
cent of the upstate and Long Island 
public schools. 

“In a state with New York’s rich 
natural resources there is no reason for 
not providing adequate and well-balanced 
lunches for children, regardless of the 
source or sources from which the cost 
may be forthcoming,” he said. 

“ Not all parents can afford to pay for 


their children’s school lunches,” Doctor 
Van Kleeck stated, adding that many 
schools, especially rural schools, are short 
of funds for school lunch programs. 

Concerning nutrition education, the di- 
rector of the school lunch program ex- 
plained that one of the major goals of 
the school lunch supervisors employed 
by the State Education Department with 
funds supplied by the State War Council, 
is to educate parents on diet and nutrition 
matters. Even where the child gets a 
good complete lunch at school, he eats 
about 900 other meals at home in a year, 
he said. Through the school lunch and 
home economics education programs of 
the State Education Department thou- 
sands of mothers, he said, are learning 
about balanced diets. 

Of the 197,998 children in the federally 
aided program, he said, 89,073 were 
getting only the half pint of milk — the 
so-called “C” lunch; 15,448 pupils get 
the “B” or supplementary lunch; the re- 
maining 93,477 — slightly less than half 
— get the complete or “A” lunch. 





PRINCIPALS QUESTION RELEASE OF PUPILS 


public school superintendents and_ high 
school principals, showed almost a two 


School administrators generally believe 
that there is no longer need to continue 
the plan of releasing school pupils for 
farm work, a poll conducted recently by 
the Bureau of Guidance of the State 
Education Department More 
interest was shown in rural areas than 
in the cities for continuing the program. 


shows. 


The emergency legislation allowing the 
release of pupils for planting and har- 
vesting will expire July 1, 1946, unless 
extended by legislative enactment. 


Replies to the questionnaires sent to 
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to one vote against the program. Of 684 
replies received, 435 were against the 
plan and 219 for it, while no response 
was made on 30. Replies also indicated 
that there has been a definite decrease in 
the demand for release of pupils for 
farm work. 

The legislation was first enacted in 
1941 and renewed annually, thus allow- 
ing public school pupils to make a 
definite contribution to food production 
in the labor shortage during the war. 
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Adult Education 





PROGRAMS OFFERED 

Progress in adult education has been 
noted in two towns on Long Island, ac- 
cording to Dr John H. Thatcher, super- 
visor in the Bureau of Adult Education, 
State Education Department. The com- 
munities are Port Jefferson and Free- 
port. 

Offered for the first time this year, the 
adult education program in Port Jeffer- 
son has attracted 10 per cent of the town’s 
3500 population. Courses are given in 
English and citizenship, woodworking, 
music appreciation, creative writing, 
painting, sketching, typewriting, short- 
hand, Spanish, public speaking, power 
squadron and public forum. Carlton 
Coulter is the director. 

Doctor Thatcher helped to organize the 
Port Jefferson adult education council in 
the Spring of 1945. 

In Freeport, the Community Council 
has started a monthly publication entitled 
Accent on Adults, which is designed to 
inform the community of all meetings of 
a civic, cultural and educational nature, 
sponsored by the numerous organizations 
in Freeport and open to the public. 

The committee has made a study of the 
needs of Freeport in regard to adult edu- 
cation and reported its findings to Dr 
John W. Dodd, superintendent of schools 
in Freeport. Doctor Thatcher is working 
with the committee and Doctor Dodd in 
the development of a total community 
program. 


LEADERSHIP COURSE 

The Buffalo Public Library is giving 
a leadership training course in coopera- 
tion with Millard Fillmore College of the 
University of Buffalo. 
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BUFFALO ADULT CLASS 


In a report to the Bureau of Home 


Economics Education, State Education 
Department, on an adult class in home- 
making held last year at Public School 42 
in Buffalo, Martha C. Steinhauser, 
teacher, states that more interest was 
shown in the class by mothers of pupils 
in the kindergarten and preprimer classes 
than by mothers of older pupils. 

Miss Steinhauser gave instruction in 
food preservation and conservation, feed- 
ing the family, food preparation and serv- 
ing, food for special occasions, nutrition, 
handwork, use of leftover foods and 
budgeting household money. 


—_)»—_——_- 


YONKERS HAS COUNCIL 


Residents of Yonkers who attended a 
two-day institute on public affairs held 
November 27th-28th, voted to organize 
a community council. John W. Herring 
and Dr John H. Thatcher, supervisors in 
the Bureau of Adult Education, State 
Education Department, attended the in- 
stitute, which Doctor Thatcher helped to 
arrange. 


WILLIAMS HONORED 

William R. Williams, new superintend- 
ent of schools in Yonkers, was honored 
at a dinner held November 27th in New 
York City, attended by 650 educators and 
Chancellor William J 
Board of Regents was 


civic leaders. 
Wallin of the 


toastmaster. 
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Beard of Regents 








REGENTS MAKE SEVERAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
in New York City December 14th ap- 
proved appointments and reappointments 
to several state boards and advisory 
councils. 


Three appointments were made to the 


State Examinations Board: Dr Edmund 
E. Day, president of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, for a term of five years beginning 
January 1, 1946; Dr Eugene Bewkes, 
president of St Lawrence University, 
Canton, for a term ending December 31, 
1946; Dr John Cranford Adams, presi- 
dent of Hofstra College, Hempstead, for 
a term ending December 31, 1947. These 
appointments fill vacancies caused by the 
expiration of the term of Dr Henry T. 
Moore, president of Skidmore College, 
and the resignations of Dr James L. 
Meader, former president of Russell Sage 
College, Troy, and Dr William H. Cow- 
ley, former president of Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton. 

John F. McNeill, principal of Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, and 
W. Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of 
schools in Schenectady, were reappointed 
to the State Examinations Board, each 
for a term of five years beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. 

Dr John T. Madden, dean of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance of New York University, was 
appointed a member of the Accountancy 
Council for a term of three years begin- 
ning January 1, 1946. 

Appointed to the Nurse Council were 
Agnes Gelinas, Saratoga Springs, and 
Sernard McDermott, Brooklyn, each for 
aterm of three years beginning January 
1, 1946, to fill vacancies caused by the 
expiration of the terms of Elizabeth C. 
Burgess, New York City, and Joseph J. 
Weber, Poughkeepsie. Dr Clayton W. 
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Greene, Buffalo, was reappointed a mem- 
ber of the Nurse Council, for a term of 
three years beginning January 1, 1946 

Emmett J. Roach, Plattsburg, was ap- 
pointed to the board of visitors of State 
Teachers College at Plattsburg to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Thomas F. 
Conway. 

The Regents reappointed Joseph Neit- 
lich, New York, as a member of the 
Board of Examiners of Certified Short- 
hand Reporters, for a term of three years 
beginning January 1, 1946. 

Dr George Clark Vogt, Binghamton, 
was renamed to the Medical Committee 
on Grievances, for a term of five years 
beginning January 1, 1946. 

The Regents voted to extend the pro- 
visional charter of the Gardner School, 
Inc., 5 East 88th street, New York City. 
Absolute charters were granted to the 
General James Clinton Chapter of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, East Springfield, 
N. Y., and to the Payne Educational 
Sociology Foundation, Inc., New York 
City. 

The Regents also granted a provisional 
charter to the Children’s 
Irvington, N. Y. 

A three months’ leave of absence with 
pay was granted to Dr Charles C. Ward, 
president of State Teachers College at 
Plattsburg, to take effect January 1, 1946. 
Doctor Ward requested a leave of ab- 
sence on the advice of his doctor that he 
take a rest. 


Museum in 


The Regents approved the reregistra- 
Potts 
Memorial Institute, Inc., Livingston, and 


tion of a_ business school, The 


the registration of Troy Business Col- 
lege, Troy. Woodrow Wilson Vocational 
High School, Jamaica, was admitted to 
The University of the State of New York. 
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SCHOOL MEDICAL SUPERVISOR RETIRES 


Dr Henry F. Mace, supervisor of 


school medical service in the Bureau of 


Health and Education, State 
Education Department, retired on De- 
cember 31, 1945. 

Born in Walton, N. Y., Doctor Mace 
was graduated from Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1899. He 
did graduate work in physical training at 
Harvard University, in health education 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in school administration and statistics at 
State College for Teachers in Albany, in 
public health administration at Albany 
Medical School and postgraduate work at 
the New York Post-Graduate Hospital in 
New York City. 

Following ten years of general practice 
in Beresford, S. D., Doctor Mace went to 
Racine, Wis., where he organized the 
medical inspection and physical training 
program in the public schools. He was 
resident physician and athletic director at 
Racine College, Wis., for three years be- 
fore coming to New York State in 1916. 


Physical 


As physical training director and 
physician for the Port Washington pub- 
lic schools, Doctor Mace organized the 
Interscholastic Invitation Track Meet of 
Nassau County which is still conducted at 
Port Washington. While in college he 
was a member of a relay team which won 
first place in the Penn relays. Doctor 
Mace later competed in professional meets 
as a short distance runner. While at Port 
Washington he also organized and drilled 
the Student Cadet Corps during World 
War I. 

Doctor Mace went from Port Washing- 
ton to Walton, where he was physical 
director and medical inspector. In addi- 
tion to these duties, he conducted a 
specialized practice in the field of pedi- 
atrics. Doctor Mace came to the State 
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Education Department in May 1925 as 
assistant medical inspector of schools. 

While a member of the Department 
staff, Doctor Mace collected extensive 
data on physicians’ examinations of school 
children. This is considered the most in- 
tensive long-period collection and _ inter- 
pretation of statistical data on the phy- 
sicians’ examinations of school children 
that has been made in the Nation. Doctor 
Mace’s background of training and ex- 
perience enabled him to make many con- 
tributions to the application of medical 
practice in the schools. His opinion is 
also highly respected in regard to school 
health practices. 








O 


ATTENDS CONFERENCE 

Margaret I. Prentice, 
supervisor, was one of three home econ- 
omists of the Nation called to Washing- 
ton, D. C., the week of December 17th 
to confer with representatives of the 
United States Office of Education to 
study floor plans for school lunch kitchens 
and dining rooms and to make recom- 
mendations for typical plans for different 


school lunch 


size schools. 


EMPLOYES RETURN 

Four more employes of the State Edu- 
cation Department have returned from 
military service. They are Edward 
Countryman, senior clerk in the State 
Library, who left November 18, 1942; 
Joseph Shields, mail and supply helper, 
who left June 3, 1942; Walter Sparks, 
roofer and tinsmith, who left June 18, 
1942, and Alvin Turner, cleaner, who left 
January 13, 1941. Each returned to work 
in January. 
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ASSISTANT PALEONTOLOGIST APPOINTED 


Dr Rousseau H. Flower has received 
permanent appointment to the position of 
Assistant State 
staff of the State Museum and the New 
York State Science Service. He has held 
a provisional appointment to this position 
since September 1, 1944. 

Doctor Flower was graduated from 
Cornell University. He did graduate 
work at Cornell and the University of 
Indiana, completing his studies at the 
University of Cincinnati, where he re- 
ceived the doctor of philosophy degree in 
1939. During the summer of 1938, 
Doctor Flower served as_ temporary 
paleontologist in the New York State 


Paleontologist on the 


Museum. He was curator of the Uni- 
versity Museum of the University of 
Cincinnati until 1943, when he accepted 
an instructorship at Bryn Mawr College 
for a year before joining the staff of the 
State Museum. 

Doctor Flower is a member of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the Geological Society 
of America, the Paleontological Society 
of America, the Paleontological Research 
Institution at Ithaca and the Ohio Acad- 
He is the author of a 
shorter 


emy of Sciences. 
number of monographs and 
articles on paleozoic paleontology and 


stratigraphy. 





OLD SHELL COLLECTION BEING EXAMINED 


A collection of shells which the Board 
of Regents purchased nearly a century 
ago and which is an exact first duplicate 
of a collection in the British Museum in 
England, is being studied and prepared 
for exhibit for the first time in the State 
Museum in Albany. The study is being 
made by Dr Katherine Van Winkle 
Palmer of Ithaca. 

According to Dr Carl E. Guthe, Di- 
rector of the State Museum, this collec- 
tion and similar historic collections have 
been packed away for more than a 
generation because of inadequate space 
for exhibit and study. He says that the 
scientists of the world have known of 
this collection and are anxious to have it 
examined in terms of modern knowledge. 

Purchased in 1858 by the Board of 
Regents from Philip T. Carpenter of 
Warrington, England, for the New York 
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State Cabinet of Natural History, the col- 
lection contains nearly 9000 shells gath- 
ered by Frederick Reigen of Belgium in 
1848-50 at Mazatlan, at the mouth of the 
Gulf of California. 
still arranged on the glass mountings 
which were prepared with great care and 
accuracy by Mr Carpenter nearly 100 


The specimens are 


years ago. 

Mrs Palmer, who holds the doctor of 
philosophy degree from Cornell Univer- 
sity and who is associated with the 
Paleontological Research Institution at 
Ithaca, spent several weeks last fall look- 
ing over the collection. She will continue 
her studies in January and February in 
order to compile an accurate and anno- 
tated list of the specimens in the collection 
for the records of the Museum and for 
the information of scientists throughout 


the world. 
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LECTURE SERIES SLATED 
Human Relations in New York City 
is the title of a series of 20 public lec- 
tures, to be given under the sponsorship 
of the New York Public 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Litera- 
The lec- 


Library's 


ture, beginning January 10th. 
tures will be given each Thursday at 
8 p. m. in the auditorium of the 135th 
Street Branch Library. 

The lectures will be organized under 
three main topics: man and the city, 
minorities and the process of accultura- 
tion, resources and programs for better 
human relations. Under the first topic 
lecturers will discuss the patterns of liv- 
ing in cities, the rise of the city in the 
United States and origins and composi- 
New York City. 


The second section of talks will deal with 


tion of the people of 


the history of attitudes toward the Irish, 
Italian, Jewish, Negro and Oriental new- 
New York the 


way in which each minority group moved 


comers to and describe 
toward integration into the general life 
of the city. 

Under the third topic a survey of the 
resources of business, labor, government, 


social service agencies, social action or- 
ganizations, religious, educational and 


cultural institutions will be made for the 
purpose of effecting the maximum mobili- 
zation of these resources to better human 
relations. 

These lectures are free to public offi 
cials, heads of institutions, organizations, 
persons in positions of leadership as well 
as to advanced students of human rela 
tions and a limited number of generally 


fall 


interested persons who may outside 
these categories Further information 
may be obtained from L. D. Reddick, 


curator of the Schomburg Collection, 104 


West 136th street, New York 30, N. Y 
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BEST BOOKS EXHIBIT 


The 24th annual exhibition of Fifty 
Sooks of the Year, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, will 
open in the New York Public Library 
March 15th. James Oliver Brown is 
chairman of the institute committee in 
charge of the exhibition. 

Members of the jury to decide the best 
produced books of 1945 are Clinton P. 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Monroe Wheeler, director of publications 


of the Museum of Modern Art; P. J. 
Conkwright, book designer, Princeton 
University Press; Arnold Bank, calli- 


grapher, teacher and member of the staff 
of Time Magazine; E. McKnight Kaffer, 
artist. 

At the close of the exhibition, the books 
will be sent on tour in the United States 
and Europe. 


SABBATICAL LEAVES 


John Richmond Russell of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester Library has been ap- 
pointed to a committee of the executive 
board of the American Library Associa- 
tion headquarters staff to study the prob- 
lems of sabbatical leaves for members of 


the A. L. A. headquarters staff. 


LIBRARY BULLETIN 
The 


mumeographed 


Neck Library publishes a 
bulletin 
Library Leaves. Containing notices about 


Great 
library entitled 
the staff, book reviews and a request for 
suggestions from citizens for special dis 
plays, the bulletin is designed primarily 


for nonborrowers. 
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BIOGRAPHY LIST 

A list of biographical novels chosen 
and annotated by the Readers’ Club of 
the Aguilar Branch Library, New York 
City, is included in the Branch Library 
300k News published by the circulation 
department of the New York Public 
Library. The Readers’ Club consists of 
a small group of women who meet once 
a month to review and discuss new and 


old box ks. 


FOLK SONGS ON RADIO 

Folk Songs for the Seven Million ts 
the title of a broadcast presented at 8.30 
p. m. on Friday evenings over Station 
WNYC. The program is directed by 
Elaine Lambert Lewis, formerly in 
charge of radio work at the Brooklyn 
Public Library, and presents leading folk- 
lore experts, including Dr Ben Botkin, 
Professor Margaret Bryan, Mari Sandoz. 
Singers on the broadcast include Tom 
Scott, Richard Dyer-Bennet, Edith Al- 
laire, John, Lucy and Joan Allison. 


DENTISTRY COURSES 

The New York University College of 
Dentistry will establish a postgraduate 
division with a program of short inten- 
sive courses for returning veterans and 
civilian practitioners, beginning in March. 
Dr Leo Winter, a member of the faculty 
of the College of Dentistry for 31 years, 
has been appointed director of the new 
division, 


DISCUSSION GROUP 

The North Jefferson Branch Library 
in Buffalo has organized a discussion 
group to consider topics of economic and 


social significance. 
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HEALTH TEACHING STUDY 

Representatives of two state-wide study 
committees of the New York State 
Council on Health Teaching met with the 
supervisors of health teaching of the 
State Education Department December 
15th to continue work on the development 
of materials for evaluating health teach- 
ing in the secondary school. This study 
has been carried on for the past two years 
in cooperation with a number of class 
room teachers. 

Present at the meeting were Virginia 
Van Slyke, director of health teaching in 
the village and rural schools of Broome 
county and president of the New York 
State Council on Health Teaching; Mary 
E. Bowen, head of the department of in- 
struction for health education in Syracuse 
and chairman of the committee on evalua- 
tion of health teaching materials ; Margue- 
rite Vollmer, health specialist in Ocean- 
side High School and chairman of the 
committee on evaluation of health teach- 
ing; Florence O'Neill and Mary B. 
Rappaport, supervisors of health teaching 
of the State Education Department. 

Reports of the work of this committee 
on testing and measuring achievement in 
health teaching will be presented by the 
committee chairman for discussion at the 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Council on Health Teaching to be held 
January 31st in Syracuse. 


HURLBURT DIES 


J. Edward Hurlburt, former district 
superintendent in the second supervisory 
district of Broome county, died December 
29, 1945. He retired in August 1936 
after 36 years and seven months as schoo! 
comunissioner and district superintendent 
Receiving a teacher's license at the age of 
16, Mr Hurlburt taught for several vears 
before entering school administrative 
work. 
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Dr Charles C. Ward, president of 
State Teachers College at Plattsburg, 
was unanimously reelected president of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion at the centennial meeting of the 
House of Delegates November 19th and 
20th in Syracuse. The following were 
elected vice presidents: Mary A. Shee- 
han, vice principal, Monroe High School, 
Rochester; Martha F. Milligan, class- 
room teacher, Lowville; Alan H. Nicol, 
supervisor, Buffalo; Helen C. McCor- 
mick, classroom teacher, Albany. 

Among the resolutions approved were 
the following: 

Pledging continued interest in the im- 
provement of the social and financial 
status of teachers as the association enters 
the second century of its existence 

Indorsing the broad purposes and func- 
tions as expressed in the United Nations 
Charter and urging the promotion and 
development of present proposals for an 
international organization for education 
and cultural cooperation 

Recommending that the teachers of the 
State strongly indorse educational pro- 
grams to improve international relations 

Favoring federal aid to schools with- 
out federal control 

Opposing the extension of federal 
social security systems to include the 
New York State Teachers Retirement 
System 

Pledging support as individuals and as 
an organization to the reconstruction of 
educational opportunities in war-devas- 
tated areas 

Recommending an increase in the num- 
ber of New York State scholarships and 
the stipend of each scholarship 

Favoring a minimum salary for teach- 
ers of $1600 and upward revision of all 
salary schedules 

Supporting an enlarged program of 
adult education 

Indorsing studies now being made by 
educational groups in the State to bring 
about greater public alertness to the 
problems of safety 

Supporting state legislation which will 
return state monies to the communities 
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WARD REELECTED PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS 


Urging that the present state aid 
formula for central schools be given fur- 
ther study in order that state support for 
this type of school organization be in- 
creased 

Indorsing the candidacy of Emily A. 
Tarbell as president of the National 
Education Association 

Expressing appreciation of the leader- 
ship of Dr George D. Stoddard as Com- 
missioner of Education and deep regret 
that he is leaving New York State 

Expressing appreciation to Dr and Mrs 
Lamont F. Hodge for their work in com- 
piling a history of the association 

Seeking an amendment to the New 
York State Compensation Law to require 
boards of education to provide full pro- 
tection and compensation for all members 
of their instructional staffs 

Pledging every effort to aid returning 
veterans in their adjustment to civilian 
life 

Recommending extension of teacher 
tenure 

Accepting the responsibility for edu- 
cating youth to understand the achieve- 
ments and problems of all groups and to 
develop a determination to remove the 
causes of group conflicts 

Expressing appreciation to Governor 
Dewey and legislative leaders for pro- 
gressive steps in the interest of public 
education 

Recommending completion of a revised 
state aid program 


CORPS COMPLETES WORK 
The Monroe Victory Corps of James 
Monroe High School, New York City, 
has terminated its activities with the pub- 
lication of a second series of Letters of 
Sergeant “James Monroe.” The letters 
were selected by the journalism class of 
the high school from hundreds of letters 
from all over the world received by the 
faculty, the Monroe Mirror, student 
newspaper, and the Victory Corps. 
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Sight-Saving Class at the John F. Hughes School in Utica 





SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES AID HANDICAPPED 


Preserving and strengthening the eye- 
sight of school children in New York 
State who have poor vision is the purpose 
of 140 sight conservation classes in 24 
communities in the State, according to 
Joseph J. Endres, Chief of the Bureau of 
Physically Handicapped Children, State 
Education Department. In addition to 
supervising these classes, the Bureau is 
also in charge of assisting schools and 
school districts in working out proper 
educational programs for all handicapped 
children. 

New York City has 102 sight-saving 
classes and two more are expected to be 
opened soon on Staten Island. Buffalo 
has eight of these classes, Yonkers four 
and Albany three. Syracuse, Rochester 


and Binghamton each have two classes 
and the following communities each have 
Amsterdam, 


one: Amityville, Auburn, 
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Ithaca, 


Dunkirk, Endicott, Floral Park, 
Jamestown, Johnson City, Kenmore, 
Lackawanna, Newburgh, Niagara Falls, 
Poughkeepsie, Schenectady, Troy, Utica. 

Required by state law to be established 
in communities where there are ten or 
more children with defective 
vision, sight conservation classes are open 
to children who can not see to read ordi- 
nary print or letters and figures on a 
blackboard; or if medical examination 
discloses they have progressive vision dis- 
orders; or if an eye disease affects their 
vision ; or if they can read ordinary print 
but only at the expense of their vision. 
The law provides that a full elementary 


seriously 


teacher’s equivalent be allowed for each 
special teacher. 

According to Mr Endres, one of the 
main features of a sight-saving classroom 
is adequate light, preferably of the in- 
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direct type, giving a minimum of 30 foot- 
candles in all parts of the room. Pupils 
in these classes use books printed with 
large type and especially prepared reading 
material. They sit at movable desks with 
adjustable tilt tops and write with large 
soft-leaded pencils, india ink or bulletin 
type typewriters on cream colored, non- 
glare paper. Maps and pictures used in 
these classes have bold outlines and a 
minimum of nonessential details. Other 
aids used by specially trained teachers in 
the sight-saving classrooms are oral 
methods, reader service, talking books and 
various means of helping the children to 
become “ear-minded.” The pupils are 
also given adequate medical supervision. 


Sight-saving classes serve many pur- 
poses, Mr Endres points out. They stress 
enough eye hygiene to acquaint the chil- 
dren with their eye difficulties and the 
proper care of them. Vocational guid- 
ance is emphasized and constant effort is 
made to conserve their sight both in and 
out of school. 

Since there are many partially sighted 
children for whom transfer to a_ sight- 
saving class is impossible or impractical, 
the Bureau of Physically Handicapped 
Children recommends that adjustments 
be made in the regular classroom. To 
assist teachers the Bureau has prepared a 
special bulletin entitled The Adjustment 
of the Child with Defective Vision in the 
Regular Classroom. The teacher may 
make use of a traveling library of large- 
type reading books available for loan to 
schools having children with seriously de- 
fective vision. These books are lent upon 
approval of the Bureau of Physically 
Handicapped Children. 

Mr Endres explains that other means 
by which the regular classroom teacher 
may help pupils with poor vision are plac- 
ing these children in the front seats near 
the window, allowing them to move freely 
about the room to see work on the black- 
board and examine illustrative materials 
and seeing that they avoid excessive or 
unnecessary reading. The object, he 
said, is the same as in the sight-saving 


? 
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classes: to train the partially seeing child 
to be ear-minded rather than eye-minded. 
It is also suggested that teachers plan 
work so that the child’s schedule is based 
on eye work followed by rest periods. 

Educational adjustments such as those 
made in the regular classroom and _ the 
special sight-saving classes bring to pupils 
with poor vision the educational advan- 
tages which make school progress pos- 
sible for them without further impairment 
of their vision, giving them an equal 
chance to learn with children with normal 
eyesight. 


—_——_()}-——_——_ 


WRIGHT RETIRES 

William W. Wright, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary schools 
in Syracuse, retired December 1, 1945, 
after 44 years of service as a teacher and 
school administrator. 

Mr Wright began teaching while at- 
tending Cortland Normal School, from 
which he was graduated in 1901. He was 
principal of Georgetown High School for 
two years, going from there to Amherst 
College to complete his higher education. 
After 17 years in Mineola as supervising 
principal and later as superintendent of 
schools, Mr Wright went to Syracuse in 
1920. In Syracuse he served as a princi- 
pal and in 1928 became head of the City 
Normal School, remaining in this position 
until the school closed in 1944. 


————{ >——_—_—_ 


MEMORIAL AT HAMILTON 


Establishment of a new building on 
Hamilton College campus as a memorial 
to his father, the Reverend Moses E. 
Dunham, is provided under the will of 
George E. Dunham, late editor and presi- 
dent of The Utica Daily Press, Utica, 
who died in 1922. Provisions of Mr 
Dunham's will, regarding this and other 
bequests, became effective with the death 
of his widow in October 1945. 
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Herkimer Home 


HERKIMER HOME 


[This is the eleventh of a series of articles on the State's historic sites.} 


Architecturally simple with its sub- 
stantial brick and = stone walls, the 
Herkimer homestead conveys a satisfy- 
ing sense of acquaintanceship with the 
sturdy general who led the American 
forces at Oriskany. <A _ granite shaft, 
imposing but austere, rises above the 
simple stones in the adjacent family 
burial plot, paying New York's tribute 
to his military achievement. The home 
itself, standing amidst what were once 
extensive Herkimer land holdings, con- 
tains intimate possessions of General 
Herkimer and his family. They bring 
the visitor very close to this Palatine 
farmer who led the local militia in stop- 
ping a British invasion and gave his life 
in the effort. 

Nicholas Herkimer was born about 
1728, the eldest son of John Jost 
(Hanyost) Herkimer and Katherine, his 
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wife, both of whom had arrived from 
the Rhineland in 1721. They held a 
patent for a farm of 100 acres, their log 
cabin being located a half-mile or so east 
of the Fort Herkimer Church, a land- 
mark which still stands. All trace of 
the cabin has gone, and gone also, since 
the Erie canal cut through the valley over 
a century ago, is the sturdy stone house 
which the elder Herkimers erected about 
1740 some 50 rods west of the old church. 

Little is known of Nicholas Herkimer’s 
early life with his thrifty and industrious 
immigrant parents. Since the father was 
a successful Indian trader, merchant and 
land operator, we assume that these activ- 
ities also occupied the son, although he 
has been classed as a farmer. The older 
Herkimer also held contracts with the 
Colonial Assembly of New York to 
“ furnish victualing for the troops.” This 
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was a source of income and a contact 
with military affairs and officials. 

We know that in 1754 Nicholas 
Herkimer moved to a location approxi- 
mately that of the present homestead. 
The records show that in 1760 his father 
presented him with 500 acres here. In 
1764, after the French War, he built this 
home. The plans are thought to have 
been drawn by Samuel Fuller of 
Schenectady, designer of Johnson Hall 
at Johnstown and architect of many other 
fine colonial buildings still standing along 
the Mohawk. 

It was in 1754, also, that the French and 
Indian War broke out. Young Herkimer, 
an excellent woodsman, served with dis- 
tinction. His commission as lieutenant, 
dated January 5, 1758, is now the prop- 
erty of the Herkimer Home. It appoints 
him to the Schenectady battalion of 
militia and is signed by James DeLancey, 
Esq., His Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor 
over the Province of New York. 

The stone house built by the elder 
Herkimer in 1740 was used as the nucleus 
of Fort Herkimer when in 1756 a pali- 
sade was built encircling this and adjacent 
buildings to form what became an import- 
ant stronghold through two wars. For a 
period during the French and Indian War 
the fort was commanded by young Lieu- 
tenant Herkimer. The entire post was 
wiped out a century ago with the build- 
ing of the Erie canal. Rather accurate 
descriptions of both the Herkimer house 
and the other fortifications, however, are 
on record. 

As the Revolutionary War came on, 
Herkimer’s outspoken patriotism, com- 
bined with his military training and native 
capacity, won him the chairmanship of the 
Committee of Safety which was forming 
in old Tryon county to outline policies for 


defense. Commissioned colonel of the 
Ist Battalion of Militia in his county in 
1755, he received further advancement 


when the Provincial Congress of the 
State, meeting at “the Fish-Kills” on 
September 5, 1776, unanimously ap- 
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pointed him Brigadier General of the 
Brigade of Tryon County Militia. 

An interesting episode in Herkimer’s 
life, and one which is imperfectly under- 
stood even today, came in June 1777, 
when at the head of some 450 men he met 
Joseph Brant at Unadilla. The two 
leaders had long been friends. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was never fully 
recorded, but as it was made after con- 
sultation with prominent civil and mili- 
tary authorities, it has been interpreted as 
an effort to separate the Indians from the 
English, to their promise of 
neutrality in what everyone foresaw was 
to be a bloody struggle in which the 
Indians might well play a terrible role. 
Brant, whose force was thought to have 
outnumbered Herkimer’s men, refused to 
break a century old alliance with the 
English. Having failed in this mission, 
through no fault of his own, Herkimer 
returned to the Mohawk valley, where 
events rapidly shaped themselves for the 
violent conflict at Oriskany. 

Herkimer’s distinguished service with 
the Committee of Safety, his effort to 
divert the Indians from active participa- 
tion in the war, and particularly his 
bravery and fortitude at Oriskany on 
August 6, 1777, two months after the 
Unadilla expedition, are treasured tradi- 
tions of the Mohawk valley. 

At Oriskany Herkimer met Brant again, 
now joined with St Leger in a British 
The English plan 


secure 


invasion of the valley. 
of campaign was to sever New York from 
her sister colonies by a coordinated ad- 
vance of three armies whose common goal 
St Leger’s route lay from 
Burgoyne 


was Albany. 
Oswego down the Mohawk. 
was advancing down Lake Champlain and 
the upper Hudson while Clinton was to 
have proceeded up the Hudson from New 
York. The importance of the Oriskany 
Battle is readily understood in the light 
of its relationship to this higher strategy 
Herkimer’s impetuous militia, intent 
upon engaging the forces of St Leger 
then besieging Fort Stanwix, marched 
[Concluded on page 140) 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


A LIST OF PICTURE BOOKS AND EASY BOOKS, PUBLISHED IN THE 1940's, SUGGESTED 
FOR USE IN KINDERGARTENS AND GRADES 1 THROUGH 3, BY ANNA CLARK 
KENNEDY AND RUTH EVANS BABCOCK, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 


To a great extent this bibliography sup- 
plements the lists of Picture Books and 
Stories for Younger Children published 
in English, A Handbook for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools (p. 220-25). It 
does not include the collections of stories 
important for storytelling and for read- 
ing aloud, or the primers and the easy 
readers so useful for satisfying many of 
the needs of young children. 

It is difficult to classify and grade pic- 
ture books and books for young children 
because frequently they have values which 
give them a wide appeal, just as well- 
written stories hold readers of many ages 
and many interests. In this list the titles 
are arranged roughly in subject groups, 
but obviously every book listed is to some 
extent a picture book, and almost every 
book deals with more than one interest 
or may be used in connection with more 
than one activity. Some of the books 
which are read, or shown, to children in 
kindergartens and first grades may be 
read by children who are in second or 
third grades, while the pictures in some 
of the books intended for seven and eight- 
year-old children may be used appropri- 
ately with younger children. The num- 
bers in curves indicate the grades in 
which the title promises the greatest 
values. 

The school library supervisors will ap- 
preciate suggestions as to titles to be 
added and titles to be omitted, when this 
list is revised for reprinting. 


Picture Books 
Animals of Farmer Jones. 
Schuster. 1943. 25¢ (1-3) 
v.11) 


Simon & 
(Little golden 
books. 
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Ani- 
1940. 


Aulaire, I. M. d’, & Aulaire, E. P. d’. 
everywhere. Doubleday. 
(1-2) 
Don't count your chicks. 
1943. $2.50 (K-3) 
Bertail, Inez. Summer and winter; pictures 
by Rosemary Davis. 1945. 
$1 (K-2) 
Brown, M. W. 
1941. 50c 
— Child’s good 
Scott. 1943. $1 
Francoise. The 
$1.50 (1-2) 
Gale, Leah. 
Simon & Schuster. 
(Little golden books. 
Green, M. M. Everybody has a house. Wm 
R. Scott. 1944. $1 (K-11) 
Hartwell, Marjorie. Into the ark. 
Watts. 1945. $1 (1-3) 
Lenski, Lois. 
Univ. Press. 
Lida. Cuckoo. 
Rey, H. A. Anybody at home? 
1942. $1 pa. (1-2) 
Curious George. 
(K-2) 
Monkeys. 
Ridgway, M. V. & Mapes, M. A. The bath 
book. Howell, Soskin. 1945. $1 (K-1) 
Picture book. 
Robinson, W. W. 


1942. $2 


mals 
$1.25 
Double- 


day. 


Veritas Press. 


animals. Random 


(K-2) 


book. 


Baby 

House. 

night Wm R. 
(1-2) 

gay A. B. C._ Scribner. 

from A to Z. 

(K-2) 


The alphabet 
1942. 


v.3) 


25c 


Franklin 


Animals for me. Oxford 


1941. 75ce (1) 


Harper. 1942. $1.25 (1-3) 


Houghton. 


Houghton. 1941. 


$1.75 


At the seashore. Mac- 


millan. (1-3) 


— — At the zoo. Macmillan. 1940. $2 


(1-4) 
Slobodkin, 


Vanguard. 


animals 


The 
$1.50 


Louis. 
1944. 

Townend, Jack. Railroad A B C. 
1944. 50c¢ (1-3) 

Zolotow, C. S. Park book. 
$1.75 (1-3) 


friendly 
(1-3) 


Watts 


Harper 1944 
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Mother Goose 


Mother 
Random 


illus. by 


1940. 


Goose; 
House. 


Mother Goose. 
Pelagie Doane. 
50c 

Tenggren. 


Goose; illus. by 


$2.50 


Pe. 


Mother 
1940. 
The real Mother Goose; popular ed. 
1942. boards. 50c; reinforced 
Cadmus Bks (E. M. Hale, Eau 
Wis.) 99c 
The tall book of 
Harper. 1942. $1 (1-3) 
— Mother Goose; seventy-seven verses 
with pictures by Tasha Tudor. Oxford 
Univ. 1944. $2 
Wheeler, Opal. Sing Mother Goose. 
1945. $3 (K-4) 


Little. 


Rand. 
binding. 
Claire, 


Mother Goose. 


Press. 
Dut- 


ton. 


Bible Stories 
Bernhard, J. B. 


himself 


Lullaby; why the pussy- 
folktale 
1944. $1 


so often; a 


Roy. 


cat washes 
adapted from the Polish. 
(1-3) 
“A Christmas tale of the Christ child.” 
Bible. New Testament. 
little New Testament; 
from King James version; with illus. by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Macmillan. 
1942. Same pictures as in The story of Jesus. 
The story of Jesus; a little New 
selected from the 


Jesus’ story; a 
Bible text selected 


Testament; Bible text 
Douay version; with illus. by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Macmillan. 1944. 
$1.50 Same pictures as in Jesus’ story. 

Bible. Selections. 
the Bible; chosen by J. O. Jones; illus. 
by E. Viking. 1943. $2 (K-4) 

Hogarth, G. A. A Bible A B C. Stokes. 
1941. $1 (1-3) 

Raymond, Louise. 
nativity. Random 


Small rain; verses from 


O. Jones. 


The child’s story of the 
1943. $1.50 
book of 
(Marie Simchow 
1944. $1.50 


House. 
child's sible 
Masha 
House. 


Jane. A 
illus. by 
Random 


Werner, 
stories; 
Stern) 
(1-4) 


Poems, Prayers and Songs 
Coleman, S. N. B. & Thorn, A. G. 


little singing time; a book of songs for 


The 


Day. 1940. $1.50 (1-2) 
Prayer for little things. 
(1-3) 


the nursery. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. 
Houghton. 1945. 85c 
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Favorite nursery songs; illus. by Pelagie 
Doane. Random House. 1941. 50c 
(K-3) 

Field, Rachel. Prayer for a child. 
millan. 1944. $1.50 (1-3) 

Gale, Leah, ed. Nursery songs. Simon & 
Schuster. 1942. 25c (Little golden books) 

Geismer, B. P. & Suter, A. B., comp. Very 
young Houghton. 1945. $2 
(1-3) 

Hawkins, Quail, comp. 
for little children; illus. by Marguerite de 

Grosset. 1941. 50c boards. 


Mac- 


verses. 
Prayers and graces 


Angeli. 
(K-3) 
Johnson, E. F. 
Viking. 1941. $1 
Jones, J. M. O. 
beth Orton Jones. 
(1-3) 
Raymond, Louise, ed. A 
Random House. 


Little book of 
(K-3) 
Secrets; pictures by Eliza- 
Viking. 1945. 


prayers, 


child’s book 

prayers. 1941. $1.50 
(K-3) 

Sechrist, E. H., comp. 
poems for small children to recite. 
Smith. 1941. $1.75 (2-4) 

Thorn, A. G., comp. Singing words. 
ner. 1941. $1.75 (2-4) 

Wessells, K. T., arr. The golden song book. 
Simon & Schuster. 1945. $1.50; 
paper $1 (K-4) 

Wyckoff, M. M., arr. A child’s book of 

by Masha (Marie Simchow 

House. 1945. $1.50 


Merry meet again; 
Macrae 


Scrib- 


boards. 


hymns; illus. 
Stern) Random 
(1-8) 


Children and Other People 
Stories for the Very Young 
Baruch, D. W. Pitter Wm R 
Scott. 1943. $1 (K) 
Becker, Charlotte. The unlike twins in nurs- 
ery school. 1944. 75c (K-1) 
Other picture-story books from the same 
author and publisher are: Happy birthday, 
Judy! (1942. 75c); Hello, Judy! (1941. 
75c); Judy’s farm visit. (1943. 75c); The 
unlike twins. (1943. 75c); The unlike twins 
and the animals. (1943. 75c). 
Black, I. S. bread that 
ate. Wm R. Scott. $1.25 
Brann, Esther. A baby. 
millan. 1945. boards. $1 (K-1) 
Bromhall, Winifred. Belinda’s 
Knopf. 1945. $1.50 (1-3) 


patter. 


Scribner. 


3etsy 
(K-3) 
Mac- 


This is the 
1945. 


book for 


new shoes 
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Pelagie 
50c 


Mac- 


10n & 
00ks) 
Very 
$2 


graces 
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‘ayers. 


Eliza- 
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$1.50 


again; 
facrae 


Scrib- 


book. 
$1.50; 
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$1.50 


nurs- 
(K-1) 
same 
thday, 
(1941. 
: The 
twins 
3etsy 
(K-3) 
Mac- 


shoes. 


hools 


Brown, M. W. The little fisherman. Wm 
R. Scott. 1945. $1.50 (K-2) 
They all saw it. Harper. 1944. 
$1.50 (K-2) 
Clark, A. N. In my mother’s house. Viking. 
1941. $2 (1-5) 
An Indian child of the Southwest. 
Ets, Marie. In the forest. Viking. 1944. 
$1 (1-3) 
Flack, Marjorie. The new pet. Doubleday. 
1943. $1.50 (K-2) 
Hader, B. H. & Hader, Elmer. The mighty 
hunter. Macmillan. 1943. $2 (2-3) 
An American Indian boy. 
Lenski, Lois. Davy’s day. 
Press. 1943. 75c (K-1) 
\lso: Let’s play house. (Oxford. 1944. 
$1); and The little farm. (Oxford. 1942. 
75c). 
McCullough, J. G. At our house. 
Scott. 1943. 75c¢ (K-1) 
A city home. 


Oxford Univ. 


Wm R. 


Milius, Winifred. Here comes daddy, a book 
for twos and threes. Wm R. Scott. 1944. 
$1.25 (K) 

Mitchell, L. S. Guess what's in the grass. 
Wm R. Scott. 1945. $1.50 (K-1) 

The red, white & blue auto. Wm 
R. Scott. 1943. $1 (K-2) 

Newberry, C. J. Cousin Toby. 
1939. $1.50 (1-2) 

Paullin, Ellen. This little boy went to 
kindergarten. Oxford Univ. Press. 1944. 
$1.25 (K-1) 

Scott, W. R. This is the milk that Jack 
drank. Wm R. Scott. 1944. $1.25 (K-2) 

Steiner, Charlotte. Daddy comes home! 
Doubleday. 1944. $1.25 (K-11) 

Kiki and Muffy. Doubleday. 1943. 
$1.25 (K-2) 

Lulu) meets’ Peter. 
1942. $1 (K-2) 

Vorse, M. E. Grubby gets clean. Wm R. 
Scott. 1943. $1 (1-2) 

Woodcock, L. P. Hiding places. Wm R. 
Scott. 1943. $1 (K-1) 

Wright, Ethel. Saturday flight. Wm R. 
Scott. 1944. $1 (K-1) 

Saturday ride. Wm R. Scott. 1942. 
$1 (K-1) 


Her Saturday walk which has been out of 
print is to be reissued early in 1946. 


Harper. 


Doubleday. 
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Zolotow, C. S. Park book. Harper. 1944. 
$1.75 (1-3) 


Neighborhood and Community Stories 

Brock, E. L. The umbrella man. Knopf. 
1945. $1.25 (2-3) 

Clymer, Eleanor. A yard for John. Mc- 
Bride. 1943. $2 (2-4) 

Dalgliesh, Alice, & Bennett, Cleo. The 
Hollyberries. Scribner. 1939. $1.50 
(1-3) 

de Angeli, M. L. A summer day with Ted 
and Nina. Doubleday. 1940. 75c (2-3) 

Yonie Wondernose. Doubleday. 
1944. $2 (1-4) 

Gramatky, Hardie. Hercules; the story of 
an old-fashioned fire engine. Putnam. 
1940. $1.75 (2-3) 

Hader, B H. & Hader, Elmer. Little town. 
Macmillan. 1941. $2 (1-4) 

Haywood, Carolyn. Here's a Penny. Har- 
court. 1944. $2 (2-4) 

Everyday doings of six-year-old Penny. 
Other titles from the same publisher are: 
“B” is for Betsy. (1939. $2); Back to 
school with Betsy. (1943. $2); Betsy and 
Billy. (1941. $2); Betsy and the boys. (1945. 
$2); Two and two are four. (1940. 2). 

Hill, M. B. Along comes Judy Jo. Stokes. 
1943. $1.50 (204) 

Four other “ Judy-Jo” stories are listed in 
the Children’s Catalog. 

Judson, C. I. People who work in the coun- 
try and in the city. Rand. 1943. $2 
(1-3) 

McCloskey, Robert. Make way for duck- 
lings. Viking. 1941. $2 (K-3) 

Mason, M. E. Little Jonathan. Macmillan. 
1944. $1.25 (1-3) 

Pioneer days in Indiana. 

Norling, Jo, & Norling, Ernest. 
house; the story of lumber. Holt. 1941. 
$1 (1-4) 

Olds, Elizabeth. The big fire. 
1945. $2 (K-3) 

Paull, Grace. Cement work for Sport and 
Skinny. Viking. 1940. $1 (2-3) 


Doubleday. 


Pogo's 


Houghton. 


—— A squash for the fair. 
1943. $1.50 (K-3) 

Swift, H. H. & Ward, Lynd. The little red 
lighthouse and the great gray bridge. 
Harcourt. 1942. $1.75 (2-3) 

\ lighthouse on the Hudson river, near the 
George Washington bridge. 
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Vinall, Emilie. Super-market secret. Crowell. 
1945. $1 (1-3) 

Whitehead, Roberta. Five and ten. Hough- 
ton. 1943. 85c (K-2) 

Wynkoop, M. L. Mac goes to school. 
Doubleday. 1942. $1 (1-2) 

Excellent photographs of school activities. 

Text slight. 


Boats, Trains, Planes, Tractors Etc. 
Beebe, Catherine. Bob's bike. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1942. $1 (2-3) 

Everyday happenings in city and country. 
Brenner, Anita. I want to fly. Wm R. 
Scott. 1943. $1.50 (K-1) 

Burton, V. L. Katy and the big snow. 
Houghton. 1943. $1.50 (K-3) 
Friskey, Margaret. Today we fly. 
man. 1942. $1 (1-3) 
Gramatky, Hardie. Loopy. 

$1.75 (2-3) 


An airplane story. 


Whit- 


Putnam. 1941. 


Johnson, Eileen. Jamie and the dump truck. 
Harper. 1943. 85c (K-3) 
Lenski, Lois. Little train. 
Press. 1940. 75c (1-3) 
Lent, H. B. Straight down. Macmillan. 
1944. 72c (1-3) (Aviation readers) 
Parachutes. 


Oxford Univ. 


Straight up. Macmillan. 1944. 72c 

(1-3) (Aviation readers) 
Helicopters. 

Norling, Jo, & Norling, Ernest. Pogo's sky 
ride; a story of airplanes. Holt. 1943. 
$1.25 (2-4) 

—— Pogo’s ttrain ride. Holt. 1944. 
$1.25 (2-4) 

Tatham, Campbell. The first book of boats. 
Franklin Watts. 1945. $1 (2-3) 


Franklin 





The first flying book. 
Watts. 1944. $1 (2-3) 
Wooley, Catherine. [ like trains. 
1944. $1 (K-2) 





Harper. 


Animals — Real and Fanciful 
Austin, Margot. Peter Churchmouse. Dut- 
ton. 1941. $1 (1-3) 

Averill, Esther. 
$1.50 (1-3) 
Bacon, F. E. A. Kitty come down. Ox- 

ford Univ. Press. 1944. $1 (1-3) 


Barrett, L. L. 
Knopf. 1945. $1.25 


Cat club. Harper. 1944. 


Twinkle, the baby colt. 


(K-2) 
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Bradbury, Bianca. Muggins; with pictures 
by Diana Thorne. Houghton. 1944, 85¢ 
(1-2) 

Kitten. 

Brock, E. L. Mr. Wren’s house. 
1944. $1.25 (1-3) 

Bronson, W. S. Turtles. Harcourt. 1945, 
$1.75 (1-4) 


Knopf 


Brown, M. W. Little chicken. Harper. 
1943. $1.50 (1-3) 
— —— The runaway bunny. Harper. 


1942. $1.50 (K-2) 

Buff, M. M. & Buff, Conrad. Dash and 

Dart. Viking. 1942. $2 (1-4) 
Two fawns. 

Chalmers, Audrey. Fancy be good. Viking. 

1941. $2 (1-2) 
Kitten. 

Dennis, Morgan. The pup Himself. Viking. 
1943. $1 (2-3) 

Dennis, Wesley. Flip. Viking. 1941. $1.50; 
Cadmus Bks (E. M. Hale, Eau Claire, 
Wis.) 99c (1-3) 

A horse story. Also his Flip and the cows. 
(Viking. 1942. $1.50). 

Evers, Helen, & Evers, Olf. Crybaby calli. 
Rand. 1941. 50c (K-1) 

Also: Polky bear. (Rand. 1942. 50c). 

Garbutt, K. K. Michael the colt. Hough- 
ton. 1943. 85c (1-3) 

Hamilton, Elizabeth. The P-zoo. Coward. 
1945. $1 (K-3) 

Harris, Leonore. Big lonely dog. 
ton. 1943. 85c (K-3) 

Hawkins, Quail. A puppy for keeps. Holi- 
day House. 1943. $1 (K-2) 

Henry, Marguerite. Little Fellow. Wins- 
ton. 1945. $2 (1-3) 


H ough- 


Colt. 
Hoke, Helen. Rags’ day. Veritas Press 
1945. $1 (K-2) 

Dog. 


Johnson, M. S. & Johnson, H. L. The small- 
est puppy. Harcourt. 1940. $1.75 (2-4) 

Johnson, Osa. Pantaloons; adventures of a 
baby elephant. Random House. 1940. 
$1.50 (2-4) 

Lathrop, D. P. Puppies for keeps. Mac- 
millan. 1943. $2 (K-3) 

L’Hommedieu, D. K. Macgregor, the littl 
black Scottie. Lippincott. 1941. $1.50 
(1-3) 

Also: Tinker, the little fox terrier. (Lip- 
pincott. 1942. boards. $1.75). 
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Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and 


Whitman. 


Lindman, M. J. 
three little kittens. 3 
1941. $1 (1-3) 

Mason, M. E. Matilda and her family. Mac- 
nillan. 1942. $1.50 (1-3) 
Cats. 

Timothy has _ ideas Macmillan. 
1943. $1.50 (2-4) 
\ cocker spaniel puppy. 

Newberry, C. T. April's kittens. Harper. 

1940. $1.75 (2-3) 
Marshmallow. Harper. 1942. $1 


(1-3) 
\bout Oliver, a middle-aged cat 
Pandora. Harper 1944 $1.75 
(1-3) 
\ cat. 
Rhoads, Dorothy. Story of Chan Yue 
Doubleday. 1941. $1.50 (2-3) 
\ brocket deer, born in Yucatan, came to 
live in the National Zoo in Washington, D. C 
Robinson, T. P. & Wiese, Kurt. Mr. Red 
Squirrel. Viking. 1943. $1.50 (2-4) 
Williams, Gweneira. 
kitten who learned to be brave. Wm R. 
Scott. 1944. $1.25 (1-3) 


Timid Timothy, the 


The Out-of-Door World 

Fenton, C L. Weejack and his neighbors. 
Day. 1944. $1.75 (1-3) 

\nimals, birds and insects of North 
\merica. 

Gall, A. C. & Crew, F. H. Ali the year 
round. Oxtord Univ. Press. 1944. $1.25 
(1 3) 

Gould, Dorothea. Very first garden. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1943. 50c¢ (2-4) 

Hogan, Inez. Nappy planted a_ garden. 
Dutton. 1944. $1 (K-3) 

Huntington, H. E. Let's go to the seashore. 
Doubleday. 1941. $2 (2-4) 

Webber, I. E. 
how plants go places. Wm R. Scott. 
1944. $1.25 (1-3) 


rravelers all; the story of 


Wm R, 


— Up above and down below. 


Seott. 1942. $1.25 (1-2) 


Children of Other Lands 
Beim, L. L. & Beim, Jerrold. The little 
igloo. Harcourt. 1941. $1.50 (1-3) 
Eskimos. 
Bright, Robert. ‘Travels of Ching. Wm R 
Scott. 1943. $1.25 (2-3) 


\ Chinese doll and a Chinese child. 


January 1946 


Buck, P. S. Chinese children next door, 
Day. 1942. $1.50 (1-4) 

Garrett, Helen. Angclo, the naughty one. 
Viking. 1944. $2 (1-3) 

Mexico. 

Hader, B. H. & Hader, Elmer. The story 
of Pancho and the bull with the crooked 
tail. Macmillan. 1942. $2 (1-3) 

Mexico. 

Kingman, Lee. Pierre Pidgeon. Houghton. 
1943. $2 (K-3) 

The Gaspé peninsula 

Leaf, Munro. Wee Gillis 
1938. $1.50 (2-4) 

Scotland. 

MacIntyre, Elizabeth. Susan who lives in 
Australia. Scribner. 1944. $1.50 (2-3) 

Poston, M. L. Nelson. 1941. 
$1.50 (1-3) 

\ Chinese boy. 


Viking Press. 


Ching- Li 


Fairy Tales, Folk Tales and Legends 

Bannerman, Helen. Jumbo Sambo. Stokes. 
1942. $2.25 (1-3) 

Bernhard, J. B., ed. 9 cry-baby dolls; a folk 
tale. Roy. 1945. $1 (1-3) 

Chan, Chih-yi, & Chan, Plato. Good-luck 
horse; adapted from an old Chinese legend. 
McGraw. 1943. $1.50 (2-4) 

Golden book of fairy tales. Simon & 
Schuster. 1942. 25c (1-3) (Little golden 
books. v.9) 

Nursery tales. Simon & Schuster. 1943. 

25c (1-3) (Little golden books. v.14) 

Tall book of nursery tales. Harper. 1944. 
$1 (2-4) 

Tudor, Tasha. White goose 
Press. 1943. $1 (2-4) 


Oxford Univ. 


Humorous Stories 

Adams, V. M. Captain Joe and the Eskimo. 
Wm R. Scott. 1943. $1.25 (K-3) 

Bontemps, A. W. & Conroy, Jack. Fast 
Sooner hound. Houghton. 1942. $1.75 
(2-4) 

Bright, Robert. Georgie. Doubleday. 1944. 
$1.25 (1-3) 

Burton, V. L. Mike Mulligan and his steam 

1939. $1.50 (1-4) 


shovel. Houghton. 


Chalmers, Audrey. Hundreds and hundreds 
Viking. 1942. $1 (1-3) 


Viking. 


of pancakes. 


DuBois, W. P. I lying locomotive 
1941. $1 (2-4) 
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Coward- 
(1-3) 


‘round horse. 


Wanda. Nothing at all. 

1941. $1.50. boards. 

Gury, Jeremy. ‘Round and 
Holt. 1943. $1.50 (1-3) 

McCloskey, Robert. Lentil. 
$2 (2-5) 

Lentil and his mouth organ made the com- 
munity celebration successful. 

Mammen, E. W. The Buttons go walking. 
Harper. 1940. $1.25 (1-2) 
Payne, Emmy. Katy no-pocket. 

1944. $2 (1-3) 

Rey, H. A. Cecily G. and the 9 monkeys. 

Houghton. 1942. $1.75 (1-2) 
A giraffe and nine monkeys. 

Slobodkin, Louis. 
Michael's magic train. 
$1.50 (K-2) 

Magic 
(1-3) 

Teal, Valentine. 

Rand. 


Gag, 
McCann. 


Viking. 1940. 


Houghton. 


track for 
1945. 


Clear the 
Macmilian. 
Michael. Macmillan. 1944, 
$1.50 
The little wanted 
1943. $1 


woman 
noise. (1-2) 
Books for Special Activities and 
Interests 
Atkinson, M. F. How to raise your puppy. 
Greenberg. 1944. $1.75. boards. (1-5) 
Bennett, D. A. The golden almanac. 
& Schuster. 1944. $1 (2-3) 
Crocker, C. H. 
1944. $1.50 
Grossett, Margaret. 


Simon 


Let’s build. Houghton. 

(3-5) 

Children’s picture cook- 
book. Wm R. Scott. 1944. $1.50 (2-4) 

Horowitz, Caroline. A child’s treasury of 
things-to-do. Hart. Pub. Co., 43 W. 57th 
st.. New York. 1945. $2.50 (K-5) 

Walpole, E. W. The golden dictionary. 
Simon & Schuster. 1944. $1.50 (2-5) 


—_O0———_- 


HERKIMER HOME 
[Concluded from page 134] 


unsuspecting into an ambush cunningly 
laid by Brant. Despite their initial dis- 
advantage they turned the threat of defeat 
into a crucial victory. Herkimer, as a 
mounted officer, became the target for 
hidden sharpshooters. His horse was 
killed under him and his leg broken by a 
musket ball early in the battle. His com- 
mand was that he be removed to high 
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ground from which he could continue to 
direct his forces. By hand to hand fight- 
ing in what is termed the bloodiest battle 
of the Revolution the enemy were forced 
to fall back. 

Not until the battie was ended was the 
general moved. By boat and litter he was 
carried back to bedroom, the 
southeast room on the second floor of the 
home some 18 miles to the eastward. 
Here he lay for ten days. A surgeon 
detailed to the case by General Benedict 
\rnold then decided an amputation of the 
leg was necessary. Hemorrhage resulted, 
and the patient grew rapidly weaker. In 
those last moments, spent with his family, 
the general read from his Bible, a Bible 
one of the most treasured 


his own 


which is now 
possessions of the home, the thirty-eighth 
Psalm “* Make haste to help me, O Lord 
of my Salvation.” But his task was 
finished, and he died that evening. His 
body was laid beside the house in a plot 
later to become a family burial ground. 
Though twice married, General Herki- 
The house passed 
then to 
then 


mer left no children. 
to his brother 
George’s son, John Herkimer. It 


George, and 
went out of the family, to be acquired in 
1913 by the State of New York to be 


preserved as a memorial. Fortunately it 


had remained very much as the general 


Of the original Herkimer hold- 
The 


left it. 
ings the State now owns 143 acres. 
property is attractively located at the foot 
of Fall Hill, on Route 5S, three 
miles east of Little Falls, overlooking the 
Mohawk. 

A committee of local residents cooper- 
ates with the State Education Department 
It is of interest 


some 


in maintaining the home. 
to note that several members of this com- 
mittee are direct descendants of persons 
closely associated with General Herkimer 
and his family. From them have come 
several of the most treasured Herkimer 
possessions now to be seen at the home. 
Herkimer Home is open to the public 


daily. 
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